Toward a Christian Rural Civilization 


Land—The Reservoir of Our Strength 


Land is the great reservoir of our strength as a Nation. 
It is the foundation upon which an expanding economy can 
be built. Like the legendary giant, Antaeus, whose strength 

as renewed every time he touched the earth, so also our 
strength must come from the fullest use of all the land. 

—By RapuHaret Zon, from “Toward Fuller Use 
of All Land” in Fall, 1944, Land Policy Review. 


Rural Missions Conference Deals With Fundamental 
Problems 


An important conference on rural missions was held 
December 8-10, 1944, at the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University under ‘the auspices of 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. About 75 missionaries, secre- 
taries of mission boards, rural church leaders and members 
of the faculties of the New York State Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics were in attendance. The con- 
ference was presided over by Dr. John R. Mott. Analysis 
was made of the rural programs of the past thirty years 
and emerging activities in rural missions that call for wider 
acceptance and application. Much of the time of the con- 
ference was devoted to a consideration of recent insights 
respecting rural missions, the fundamental principles which 
they suggest for the Christian mission among rural people 
and the implications of these insights and principles for 
missionary policy both at home and on the field. The pre- 
sentation was made by Mr. Arthur T. Mosher. After con- 
sideration by the conference as a whole, area and denom- 
inational group meetings were held to consider the appli- 
cation of the above principles and policies to area and de- 
nominational programs. 

The United Nations Food and Agricultural organization 
and its significance to the missionary interests was present- 
ed by Dr. Henry C. Taylor of the Farm Foundation. 

Professor Lewis C. Smythe of the University of Nan- 
king presented a paper on the Cooperative movement and 
its significance and implications for the Christian mission- 


ary enterprise. 
Dr. Harold B. Allen, Educational Director of the Near 


East Foundation presented a paper dealing with observa-= 


tions from two decades of educational work in the Near 
East. 

There was a review of the work of Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., and a discussion of its future program in light of the 
conference and its recommendations. The Findings Com- 
mittee presented a comprehensive and important docu- 
ment which was adopted by the conference. It is hoped 
that a printed report of the conference will be made avail- 
able, to include the principal papers and the recommenda- 
tions of the Findings Committee. 
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Reconstruction and On-Going Rural Missions 

The Rural Missions Conference December 8-10, 1944, 
gave consideration to the relation of the on-going Rural 
Missions enterprise to programs of rehabilitation and re- 
construction after the war. Resulting from the discussion, 
four principles emerged which were embodied in the report 
of the Findings Committee. Too frequently, relief, re- 
habilitation and reconstruction are thought of as necessary 
preliminary steps before the “regular program” can again 
be resumed. This is not only dangerous but unchristian. 
Relief of physical suffering has always been one of the 
purest expressions of religion—and this is eminently true 
of Christianity as has been oftentimes manifested. Our 
missionary experience both in the on-going program and 
in the relief of suffering has been sufficient to allow us to 
develop a constructive policy for post-war reconstruction 
activities. This policy will be based on the following prin- 
ciples, and missionaries returning to the field should be 
committed to the policy and in command of the techniques 
for implementing it. 

1. Post-war rehabilitation is a dramatic form of a peren- 
nial problem: rebuilding the institutions of society to 
serve a continually changing world. The need for recon- 
struction offers an opportunity to build from the ground 
up to meet new needs. We should conceive our task as 
one of building constructively for a new future. 

2. It isa primary principle of the on-going program among 
rural people that the group activities must spring from 
felt needs. After the war the most deeply felt need will be 
for reconstruction. Reconstruction therefore is not a pre- 
liminary preparation for recommencing a Christian pro- 
gram. It is, rather, the felt need around which our on-going 
Christian program should be organized in the years just 
after the war. 

8. Reconstruction should honor our on-going principle 
of “self-help with intimate expert counsel,” taking care not 
to corrupt, through indiscriminate subsidy, the very moral 
strength produced by their war experience in people who 
have been victims of the war. 

4. While it is essential for mission boards to plan for the 
future with all possible care, it is imperative that these 
plans remain flexible until circumstances permit a full and 
free discussion of them with those people and agencies on 
the field which are most intimately concerned with them. 


Archibald Institute Has Pioneered in Home-Making 
and Vocational Training 

“For upwards of thirteen years the Archibald Institute 

at Saint Augustine has served the public through courses 

in home-making and vocational training. It has pioneered 

in this field and has made a unique contribution in prepar- 

ing girls for the duties and responsibilities of home life. 
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The curriculum of the Institute has included such subjects 
as cooking, sewing, housewifery, mothercraft, home-nurs- 
ing, religious knowledge, English, Hindi and arithmetic. 
The Canadian Mission, for some time past, has been con- 
sidering ways in which a still further contribution can be 
made through this Institute to the home, the Church and 
the community by means of an enlarged program of voca- 
tional, cultural and religious education. 

“With others, we would reiterate our conviction that ‘no 
process of education unless founded on spiritual values is 
worth while.’ To develop an appreciation of spiritual values 
in home and community life has been the goal of the 
Canadian Mission in the carrying on of this Institute, as 
well as to provide girls and young women with the prac- 
tical skills and techniques necessary for home-making. In 
addition to the courses now afforded, the mission is about 
to launch out on an extended program of work, including 
community classes, both at the Institute and at strategic 
points in the surrounding districts.’”—From The (Trinidad) 
Presbyterian. 


Coming Events for Missionaries 


1. The Scarritt College short-term School for Mission- 
aries March 19th to April 25th. Registration should be 
made with Professor Mabel K. Howell, Methodist Rural 
Center, Crossville, Tennessee. Detailed information can be 
had either from Miss Howell or from John H. Reisner, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

2. The six weeks Seminar on Home and Family Life 
Education at the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. Full in- 
formation can be had from and preliminary registration 
must be made through Mr. John H. Reisner, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Enrollment in the Seminar is 
limited to twenty. Both men and women are eligible. 

3. Summer Workshop. Plans are now under way for a 
Summer Workshop or Institute for furloughed and newly 
_ appointed missionaries under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Missionary Personnel and Training of the For- 
eign Missions Conference. The tentative program includes 
work in the following fields of interest: Home and Family 
Life, Rural Worship, Understanding and Use of Environ- 
ment, The Christian Mission Among Rural People, The 
Bible, The Bible and Rural Life, Medical Training for Lay 
Workers. Urban and Industrial Relationships, Literacy and 
Literature, Language and Linguistics and Religious Edu- 
cation. Plans are also under way to provide specialized 
work for the following geographical areas: Latin America, 
the Philippine Islands, China, the Moslem world, Africa, 
India and Southeast Asia. 


The Allahabad Agricultural Institute 


When Sam Higginbottom went to India as a missionary 
in 1903, he was assigned to teach economics in Allahabad 
Christian College. On trips into the villages with his stu- 
dents, he came to see the poverty of the rural people of 
India and dedicated his life to developing a college to meet 
their needs. 

Returning to America, he studied agriculture and secured 
$30,000 from friends with which to begin. Back in India 
again he bought 275 acres of badly-eroded, uncultivated 
land on the bank of the Jumna River just opposite the 
city of Allahabad. 

Beginning there to reclaim the gullies, root out the stub- 
born wild grasses, persuade Indians of all castes that man- 
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ual labor is not degrading and that agriculture is a subject 
worthy of serious study, he and his wife slowly developed 
the Allahabad Agricultural Institute. 

In the early days classes had to be held in the shade of a 
tree and on the verandah of their home. The first students 
had to be paid to study agriculture. (Now with 120 men 
studying agriculture each year, there are seven times as 
many applicants as can be admitted.) 

Today, the gullies have been reclaimed, the grasses | 
rooted out, the farm enlarged to 600 acres, and irrigation © 
water led to most of its fields. The college buildings ac- 
commodate 120 students of agriculture and 20 students of 
home economics. Training in home economics was added 
when it became evident that little improvement is possible 
in the lives of rural people so long as the women remain 
illiterate and untrained for their household tasks. This 
course was opened in 1936 and is expanding rapidly. 

Most of the cultivation of India is accomplished with a 
hewn wooden plow, shod with a steel tip. After fifteen . 
years of careful experimentation a steel plow has been — 
developed at the Institute which has been so thoroughly 
accepted that the government gave the Institute machinery — 
with which to manufacture it in quantity, and buys the: 
plows from the Institute to distribute throughout the 
province. 

India has one-fourth of all the cattle of the world, yet 
the annual milk production of these cattle is extremely low._ 
The department of animal husbandry is following a pro- 
gram of judicious cross-breeding and careful selection out- 
lined by Dr. Burch H. Schneider, formerly on the Insti- | 
tute staff, in an effort (so far very successful) to provide 
a more productive strain of dairy cattle. “Milking stations” — 
established in villages near the Institute, where village 
dairymen feed and milk their own cows and buffaloes in. 
the presence of a representative of the Institute, provide 
additional cream for the Institute dairy, a ready market » 
for milk in the village, a splendid opportunity for teaching © 
better feeding, and a chance to test the progeny of young 
bulls of the Institute herd. a 

Today, the Institute has a farm, campus, and equipment. 
valued at $350,000. It has a staff of nine American families 
and of fifteen Indians. It is affiliated with Allahabad Uni- 
versity, and its students receive the accredited Intermediate 
and Bachelor’s degrees. 

With its staff, it could easily handle many more students 
than can be accommodated in its dormitories and labora- 
tories. The Higginbottom Recognition Program, involving 
the raising of $155,000.00, honoring Dr. and Mrs. Higgin- 
bottom as they retire in October 1944, will provide suf- 
ficient facilities to allow doubling the student body. 

And now other denominations are saying: “Here at 
Allahabad you have developed a splendid nucleus for a 
Christian college of rural life for all of India. Let us join 
with you in strengthening its work in order that the 8,- 
000,000 Christians of India, in a land with a fifth of all of 
the people of the world (and three-fourths of them rural), 
may have a university center where the Christian spirit 
can be found tackling the rural problems of India: teaching 
—to train her sons and daughters; research—to work out 
solutions to her problems; extension—to carry the achieve- 
ments of the college into all of the villages and to bring 
back new problems for solution.” 

It is of tremendous significance that the Christian move- 
ment in India is being rooted in the rural people. The vast 
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sMajority of India’s Christians live in the villages. The 
:great Christian institutions of service, the hospitals and the 
Schools, are inestimably important, but the fact remains 
that the future of Christianity in India depends more upon 
.the vitality and strength of its village rootage, including 
the adaptation of the church to the village environment, 
than any other factor. This then is the program of the 
Institute: —To interpret the demands of Christian disciple- 
ship in farm and family life and to express in worship the 
Christian standards which will lift India’s great people out 
.of the problems of poverty into the abundance of Christ. 


Land, Africa and the Church 


“This leads me to direct your attention to that chapter 
}in Canon Broomfield’s book* which deals with the signific- 
‘ance of land for the African. This is perhaps the most im- 
portant single chapter in the book for our purposes be- 
cause it is here that we, as a Society, are beginning to 
‘make a contribution to Africa which, together with similar 
efforts by other societies, may have as decisive effects for 
the evangelizing of that continent as the agricultural com- 
munities of St. Columba and the monasteries of St. Bene- 
dict at their best, had for the evangelizing of Europe in 
the dark ages. I refer to the experiments now being made 
-in introducing the schools in Africa more and more to a 
| program for improving agriculture. But this is not being 
' allowed to remain an educational matter. The closest links 
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are retained between the Church as a worshipping evan- 
gelizing community and the Church as a body of people 
living on the land. It is of profound importance as well as 
of great encouragement that at the Synod of the Niger 
| Diocese last year a speaker could end his speech with these 
words about the Church in that part of Nigeria: — 

“The Church is no longer a body apart from the people, 

| it is the people. It is a Leader-Group of the best educated 
i and most progressive people of the land, people with spir- 
‘itual concepts. In the development of the most fundamental 
| of all industries (agriculture), an industry which affects the 
| very heart of the nation, the Church must use its influence, 
_ if spiritual values are to be maintained and cold materialism 
- avoided. 
_ That quotation, every word of which is significant, holds 
within it the real promise of what the Gospel can mean for 
_ Africa. The last three words warn us of the great peril 
that lies ahead. Canon Broomfield’s chapter on “The Land’ 
-is the key to unlock the full meaning of what is here im- 
plied. Readers will be interested to know that the May 
| meeting of the Africa Committee at the C. M. House had 
laid before it requests not only from the Niger Mission but 
also from Sierra Leone, the Upper Nile, and Egypt for the 
' development of this agricultural approach to the building 
up of the life of the Christian Church. 

“Much of our life in industrial Britain is so divorced from 
the soil that we find it hard to understand the place 
which the land plays in the life of the African. For the 
majority of the peoples of Africa their future development 
and their ability to adjust themselves to a changing world 
depend on the land and its better use. Physical and mental 
well-being are two of the normal aids to a strong spiritual 
life. For the African this means better agriculture. What 
John Burns once told the House of Commons is equally 
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* Conflict, by G. W. Broomfield, published by the Edin- 
Bron rouse Press, Toda. 9s 6d. Canon Broomfield, after serving 
many years in East Africa, is now the General Secretary of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 
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relevant to the African: ‘Man cannot live by bread alone, 
but equally certainly he can’t live without it.’ 

“Today a new stage in African life is coming, and it is 
with that new stage that the Church must be concerned. 
It is the contention of this News Letter, reinforced by 
all the evidence contained in Canon Broomfield’s book, 
that one of the points at which Christian missions have it 
in their power to make a definite contribution to the future 
solution of the race problem lies through the attention they 
now give to agricultural problems, with all that that must 
mean, as a step towards the equipping of the African to 
hold his own in effective equality with the white peoples 
of the world. 

Let me close with a final quotation from the report of 
the Niger Synod of 1942:— 

‘Agriculture, more than most sciences, profoundly affects 
every phase of man’s life, his physical well-being, his 
moral outlook, and his spiritual experiences. All this is 
not to be left solely in the hands of the technicians. 

‘The Church, on the other hand, cannot expect to dic- 
tate a technical agricultural program. It is not trained 
nor equipped to do so. It is here where the scientist and 
technician come in and do work of prime importance which 
no other person is fitted to do. 

‘Sound agriculture, however, must contribute to the 
well-being of every phase of man’s life which it affects. It 
must be technically, economically, morally, and spiritually 
sound. It must be the result if the scientific and well- 
planned work of the technicians coupled with the insight 
and understanding of spiritual leaders.’ ” 

The above significant quotations are reprinted from the 
C.M.S. Newsletter, No. 42, July 1943, written by the Rev. — 
M.A.C. Warren, General Secretary of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, London. 


National Christian Council of India Strengthens 
Economics Portfolio 


The Economics Portfolio of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of India, Burma and Ceylon has been strengthened by 
the addition of two secretaries, Professor E. C. Bhatty of 
the Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, and Professor 
Chandra Devaneson (an M.A. from Cambridge) a secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. in Ceylon. Special attention will be given 
to the problem of the rehabilitation of the returned 
soldier. 


India Missionary Develops New Indusiry 


Poverty and near starvation confronted Mr. and Mrs. 
Loy Long five years ago when they returned from their 
furlough to the American Board Mission at Ahmednagar, 
India. 

Soon Mrs. Long became interested in the possibilities of 
the local sisal hemp. After weeks of experimentation she 
developed methods of cleaning, combing, dyeing and spin- 
ning the fibre which made it possible to make it up into 
a variety of attractive articles ranging from dog collars, 
beach hats and bags, to table mats and carpets. 

Starting with two women and a borrowed capital of 300 
rupees, the industry has grown under Mrs. Long’s manage- 
ment until it has put more than 25,000 rupees into the 
pockets of the poorest people of Ahmednagar. Last Septem- 
ber it was possible to pay a bonus to all of the workers 
who had been employed for a year or more. At present the 
industry is selling only to wholesale dealers on a cash 
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basis, and is having difficulty in meeting the demand for 
its products. 

Sisal workers enjoy singing as they work. Apparently 
they are able to rehearse with their voices while toiling 
with their hands. The music master is Limbaji Borde, a 
matriculate of the Mission Blind School in Bombay and an 
expert in Marathi music. He has such a beautiful character 
that it is said of him, “God took away his eyes that his soul 
might see.” One hundred sisal workers and students pre- 
sented a musical drama in the Union Church of Ahmed- 
nagar at Christmas. The girls’ glee club gave a “kirtan’— 
an Indian sermon set to music—so well that they have re- 
peated it three times locally and twice in nearby villages. 
The contributions received were given to local charities 
and to China Relief. 

A medical codperative has been established among the 
workers in the sisal fibre industry. A small membership fee 
has covered their medicine and hospital bills. “Since we 
started this experiment a year and a half ago there have 
been no deaths among our workers or their children,” 
writes Mr. Long. “In the past they waited until they were 
prostrate from pneumonia or malaria before entering the 
hospital. They now report that cough, fever or pain on the 
first day, so most of their illnesses are brief since they re- 
ceive immediate treatment. The codperative funds have 
made it possible for us to arrange for typhoid and cholera 
inoculations during epidemics and as a result not one of 
our workers has been ill from either of these dreaded 
diseases.” 

The government of India has financed a training depart- 
ment for the industry which has attracted pupils from 
many provinces of India and even from South Africa. A 
successful extension project is being developed at Satara 
by a man and his wife trained at Ahmednagar. One of the 
Hindu graduates travels around the country encouraging 
agriculturists to utilize agava plants now growing wild, to 
set out more and cultivate them for fibre. He also teaches 
simple sisal crafts such as weaving cotton bale covers. 

Thus is the imagination of an American missionary miti- 
gating the poverty of India.—_From The Missionary Herald. 


UNRRA Brings Chinese Specialisis to the U.S.A. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration has recently brought to the United States sixteen 
Chinese agricultural experts. They will visit various agri- 
cultural colleges, experiment stations, extension programs 
and rural projects in the United States with the idea that 
on their return to China they will be closely related to the 
UNRRA program in that country. 

Mr. K. S. Sie, Director of the National Agricultural Re- 
search Bureau, arrived in Washington last October to serve 
as the chairman of the Standing Technical Subcommittee 
on Agriculture for the Far Eastern Area of UNRRA. For 
a number of years Mr. Sie was dean of the College of Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the University of Nanking. 


Recent Insights Respecting Rural Missions 

The Work Committee of the study project The Christian 
Mission Among Rural People found that the following nine 
insights occur very frequently in the discussions and litera- 
ture on rural missions during the past twenty-five years: 

1. A realization of the importance of rural people to the 
Christian Mission. 

2. There are certain characteristics of rural living which 
make it congenial to the development of a religious attitude 
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and to appreciation of the Christian revelation. 

3. The Christian message is for the whole of life. 

4. Achieving Christian discipleship and witnessing to 
one’s faith in God are phases of the same process. 

5. The primary importance of the family in all human 
development and advance. 

6. The central place of the small neighborhood in social 
welfare and action. 

7. The formative influence of group working. 


| 


8. The necessity for the Church to become a true com- — 


munity. 


9. The principle of self-forgetful love applies as fully | 


to the life of the Church as it does to that of individual 
persons. 

This study project has been sponsored by the Rural Mis- 
sions Cooperating Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 


ference of North America. The finished report of the com- _ 
mittee is now in hand and it is hoped that the printed re-_ 
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port will be available by early summer. The report will be 


in the form of a book of about 320 pages and will constitute 
the most important contribution which has been made to 


our thinking concerning the place and functions of the_ 


Christian mission among rural people. Full details con-— 


cerning the report will be announced in Agricultural Mis- — 


sions Notes. 


The Unity of the Family : 
There are some difficulties growing out of our past mis- 


takes (in the Extension Service) that we have to overcome. | 


One of the most serious of these is that in the early organ- 
ization of the work we “carved up” the family into three 
parts—the farmer, the homemaker, and boys and girls. We 
lost sight and the family lost sight of the fact that it is a 
social and economic unit with cooperative relationships. 
For example, “homemaking” is a partnership job. There 


are certain things in the home to be done by the man, who | 


is primarily producer and income maker, and there are 
certain things to be done by the woman. But both are 
“homemakers.” So are the children. 

One of our objectives now in Texas is to bring these three 
parts of the family back together, keeping in our minds the 
fact that separate training is necessary toward making the 
family more nearly a complete whole. We believe that the 
whole-farm and ranch demonstration and the land-use 
planning committees are the most important steps yet taken 
toward accomplishing this. One result I already see: the 
“farm family” is an accepted phrase as often heard in our 
conference as “men’s work,” “women’s work,” and “boys’ 
and girls’ club work.” 

In this entire educational work, permeating every phase 
of it, must be the idea that as members of a family and as 
citizens of a great democracy each must bear his or her 
responsibility in the family, the community, the State, and 
the Nation in relation to the conduct of government. Each 
must give up something for the sake of the whole—From 
an article “Rededication to Truth” by Mrs. Maggie W. 
Barry, in June-July issue of Extension Service Review, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. - 


The Christian Home: Questions for Discussion 
What are the characteristics of a Christian home? 
1. What are its physical requirements? cleanliness—airy 
—separate room for cattle—screened cupboard for food to 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Civilization.” 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00; Patron $25.00 


BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


NEw YorRK CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Ivan Cash, Genoa, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


- Iowa CuriIstian RuRAL FELLOWSHIP 


Chairman: Hon. J. P. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa 
Secretary: Prof. W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Program Director and Treasurer: Rev. Calvin Schnucker, Uni- 
“ versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 


Onto CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. J. W. Cleland, Medina, Ohio 


Secretary: Dr. William H. Thompson, 139 W. Northwood Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. John Baxter Howes, Milroy, Pa. 
Secretary: Rev. Robert R. Clark, Port Royal, Pa. 
Treasurer: Rev. Earl E. Eaton, Harford, Pa. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP 
_ Secretary: Mrs. Eunice B. Buck, Naples, Maine 


DIScIPLES RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. E. D. Hamner, Washburn, IIl. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Perry L. Stone, Russellville, Arkansas 


NEw ENGLAND TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH COMMISSION 


Executive Secretary: Dr. Hilda L. Ives, 210 Institution Avenue, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


RurAL WORKERS FELLOWSHIP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
President: Rev. Robert G. Purrington, Athens, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Ralph Kendall, Eutaw, Alabama 


METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Ray F. Magnuson, Waverly, Neb. 
Treasurer: Rev. Ralph K. Kofoed, Sandwich, Ill. 
Membership Secretary: Rev. R. V. Carr, Milaca, Minn. 
Council Secretary: Rev. Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Harry E. Bicksler, Charleston, Ill. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Louis V. Barber, Potts Grove, Pa. 


Gerorcia CoUNCIL OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PASTORS 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. V. A. Edwards, Fort Valley, Georgia 


AFFILIATED WITH 


Tue AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
President: Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, University of Ilinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 
Secretary: Dr. O. F. Hall, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 


The Christian Rural Fellowship 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


_ “To promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values 
which inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural 
church; to provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural 


A Voluntary Membership Organization 


Cuirrorp L. SAMUELSON, Chairman 
Mrs. Oris Moors, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN H. ReIsNeR, Secretary and Treasurer 


National Convocation of the Town and 
Country Church 


The second National Convocation of the Town and 
Country Church, held at Elgin, Illinois, November 14-16, 
1944, was a great success. It was held under the auspices 
of the Committee on Town and Country of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Federal Council of Churches. The 
Convocation is reported fully in No. 13 of Town and Country 
Church. , 

To me one value of such gatherings, quite equal to the 
program itself, is the opportunity it provides for fellow- 
ship among old and new friends. Two outstanding impres- 
sions had to do with the membership of the Convocation. 
The hundreds of progressive, successful rural ministers 
comes foremost. When one contrasts the composition of the 
Elgin Convocation with rural church conferences of ten to 
fifteen years ago, one realizes the tremendous progress 
which is being made in the rural church in the U.S.A. 
Marked characteristics of these rural ministers are their 
enthusiasm, conviction and consecration. The second im- 
pression which the attendance made on me was that as a 
whole our higher-up ecclesiastical leaders simply don’t care 
about the rural church. There wasn’t a Protestant Bishop 
to be seen, and I think this is significant. Out of the hun- 
dreds of Bishops in the United States, surely one might 
have been expected to be there, even without a prominent 
place on the program. There were a goodly number of 
superintendents of districts and states and synodical sec- 
retaries present because of their sincere interest and con- 
cern. There were many denominational leaders, respon- 
sible for the town and country church work in their de- 
nomination, present. 

It is estimated that a least forty percent of the people 
present were members of the Christian Rural Fellowship. 
During the Convocation an Illinois Branch was organized 
and will be reported on later. A number of the denomina- 
tional groups affiliated with the Christian Rural Fellow- 
ship held annual meetings. One very profitable meeting of 
the officers of the State Branches and affiliated organiza- 
tions of the Christian Rural Fellowship was held. 

Unless prevented by transportation difficulties, a third 
Convocation is definitely planned for 1945. The Convocation 
has made a very real place for itself in the life of the rural 


ichurch.—J. H. R. 


Methodist Rural Fellowship Expands Organization 
The Methodist Rural Fellowship held its fourth annual 


meeting at Elgin, Ill. November 16, at the close of the 
Convocation on the Church in Town and Country. The by- 
laws were amended to keep experienced past officers and 
give complete regional representation on the executive 
committee, and to spread responsibility. Ray F. Magnuson, 
Waverly, Neb., member of the Fellowship’s Council, was 
elected president, to succeed Ralph L. Williamson, Ithaca, 
N. Y., who has held that post since the organization of 
the group in 1940, and who is to continue as a member of 
the executive committee. The former treasurer of the Fel- 
lowship and present superintendent of the Sacramento, 
Cal., Methodist District, was elected first vice president; 
while Garland R. Stafford, Taylorsville, N. C., who has been 
vice president since 1941, was continued as second vice 
president. The work of the secretary was first divided at 
Columbus, last year, when Mrs. James W. Sells, now of 
Jackson, Miss., was elected recording secretary. She will 
continue in this office. This year, the work was further 
divided. Russell V. Carr, Milaca, Minn., was installed as 
membership secretary. The general secretary of the Fel- 
lowship since 1940, Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, Pa., was 
elected to the new post of secretary of the Council, with 
responsibility for the promotion of the Fellowship’s plan 
of expansion through annual conference representatives. 
A member of the Council since 1940, Ralph K. Kofoed, 
Sandwich, IIl., is now the treasurer. John B. Howes, Milroy, 
Pa., was continued in the office of Bulletin editor which he 
has filled since 1941. A membership of 560 was reported. 
All applications for membership should now go to Mr. 
Carr.—P. N. P. 


Awards to Iowa Rural Churches 


The Iowa Christian Rural Fellowship cooperates with 
the Extension Service of Iowa State College and state 
church executives to present annual awards which direct 
attention to rural service activities and progressive com- 
munity relationships of churches in rural Iowa. The signifi- 
cance of these awards is well expressed in the following 
statement from one of the recipients: “I want to express 
my gratitude to you for the Certificate of Merit. We as a 
parish have appreciated what God has given us and we 
try hard to help Him and all our fellow citizens in making 
this a better country to live in.” Forty churches received 
these awards commending them on their 1943 programs. 
These represent ten religious groups and twenty-five Iowa 
counties. 


More Rural Church Seminars Suggested 


Professor Paul Work, Secretary-Treasurer of The Rural 
Institute says: “A meeting with the Rural Church Seminar 
of the Ithaca area impressed this layman with the fine work 
it is doing and the possibilities in other area. Rural minis- 
ters need a place to compare notes, to find inspiration, to 
learn of new methods adapted to their special field, and 
to build a sense of unity in facing the problems of the 
spiritual life of country people. There is no percentage in 
separating the rural church from the rest of the church. 
Most of the human problems are common to all, but church 
conferences in general do not focus too sharply on the rural 
scene. Even with travel restricted, gatherings of 12 to 20 
county ministers might easily bring new life to the church- 
es of many areas.”—From the New York Christian Rural 
Fellowship Bulletin, July, 1944. 
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Rural Worship Service 


The Rev. W. Carl Nugent, pastor of the Delta Communifa 


Church, Delta, Utah, has sent the following account of 
two worship services using “The Seed, the Soil, and the 
Sowers” by the Rev. James William Sells: 

“We had two fine experiences with the Seed, Soil and 
Sowers Dedication Service in the Delta Community Church 
and the Topaz Protestant Church. 

“In Topaz officials of the W.R.A. cooperated. Parts of the 
service were translated into Japanese. The platform was 
decorated with hugh bags of seed, many trays of celery and 
tomato seedlings, and products of the Topaz farm. A tray 
full of seed was scooped out of one of the bags, carried to 
the altar and there dedicated. 

“Roscoe Bell, soil expert and Assistant Project Director, 


spoke of the true farmer’s love of the seed and the soil. 
One of the Buddhist pastors made a speech of appreciation. | 


“This beautiful service was held in the new High School 
Auditorium. About 600, including many of the farm work- 
ers, Japanese and Nisei, were present.” 


(The above Service is available from the Christian Rural 


Fellowship at the following prices: Single copy, five cents;- 
25 copies, 50 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00; — 
postage paid.” 


A Rural Manifesto 


The North Central Jurisdictional Meeting of Town and 
Country Workers held at Garrett Biblical Institute some | 


time ago had as one of its purposes the formulation of 


“a vital statement of principle upon which we can go to 


the Church and general public for the purpose of conserv- 


ing and enhancing rural values—the rural way of life, the_ 


rural economy, and the rural church.” The following mani- 


festo was issued as representing the personal conviction of ' 


those attending the conference: 


1. We believe that the resources of the soil are a treasure © 
of the whole people, and that men and women of the land | 


are bound, under God, to conserve and rebuild it. 


2. We believe in the philosophy of abundance and not of 


scarcity; in production for use and not for profit; and in our 
moral obligation to feed and clothe the people as our 
stewardship of industry. 

3. We believe in the Christian ideal of family life, and 
seek to safeguard it as our basic institution by maintenance 
of the family-sized farm, and the best in rural culture. 

4. We believe in the right and necessity of youth to be 
able to establish their home and vocation on the soil under 
conditions of reasonable security. 

5. We believe that the democratic procedure in life has 
some of its deepest roots in our farm people and their cul- 
ture and must be defended and secured in the neighbor- 
hood and community. 

6. We believe in justice to agriculture and the right of 
rural people freely to organize and control their own 
future within the principle of justice to all. 

7. We believe farm organizations, having now gained 
great national power, must accept that power as a steward- 
ship and not as an opportunity for exploitation or selfish 
gain. 

8. We believe in the right of all citizens to the free and 
responsible ownership of the land. 

9. We believe in an equality of opportunity for all rural 
people and call upon the nation and the nation’s agricul- 
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ture to repent and to plan a program of reconstruction for 
the depressed rural groups. 

10. We believe in the necessity of evangelizing the coun- 
try-side as the foundation for church and spiritual leader- 
ship in the future. 

11. We believe in international and inter-racial respon- 
sibility and brotherhood and extend our principles to all 
peoples in equal measure. 


(Continued from page 4) 
protect from flies—pictures and other means of adding a 
touch of beauty—etc., etc. 

2. What are its intellectual requirements? Is literacy es- 
sential? What are the difficulties in learning to read? How 
can we help to overcome them? Should something be 
known of the general news of the day—of the market prices 
in general? What about the knowledge of various foods and 
their values—sprouted grains, drying for out of season use? 
How far should a family know about simple remedies?— 
etc., etc. 

3. What are its spiritual requirements? How can the 
church help bring parents to a real knowledge of Christ? 
What responsibility should parents take in teaching the 
children to pray, learn Bible stories and verses, get an 
accurate (not necessarily detailed) knowledge of Christ? 
Will Bible pictures and mottoes help? Should thanks be 
‘given before meals? Should the family pray together over 
difficult problems? What about the church attendance and 
family worship?—etc., etc. 
| 4. What should be the nature of human relationships in 
the Christian home? Should the whole family discuss fam- 
ily finances? Should boy or girl be consulted in making 
marriage arrangements? Should each member of the family 
have some particular household duty to perform?—etc., etc. 

5. How can the church help in making our homes better? 
) Would a Better Homes Week be possible? Could new homes 
‘be dedicated? Would it be feasible to give a Bible to the 
bridal pair?—etc., etc. 

' 6. How can the Christian home help to build the church? 
Attendance, talk over the S. S. lesson ahead of time, etc., 
CLC, 

' %. The place of the Christian home as a witness to neigh- 
-bours.—From The Moga Journal for Teachers, July, 1944. 


|! Farm Home, Rural Church and National Life 


Probably no other agencies have contributed more to the 
stability and spiritual quality of our national life than the 
\farm home and the rural church. Pride in honest toil, in- 
‘tegrity of family life, temperance, political stability, racial 
stamina, and a steady faith in God are qualities often asso- 
‘ciated with rural people. In civic and political affairs, farm- 
‘ers have shown a mellowness of judgment and a measure 
‘of maturity all too rare in modern life-—By I. W. Moomaw 
'in the Gospel Messenger. 


Christianity and Social Problems 
_ “The moral tone of society will never rise higher than 
‘the average collective moral tone of the individuals who 
| make up that society. No approach to the problem of moral 
‘betterment can succeed which ignores these facts. Social 
problems can be relieved and ameliorated by legislation 
‘and education, but they cannot be cured in this way... . 
‘Christianity is not a shibboleth with which to conjure; it 
‘is a way of life which requires clear vision, high courage, 
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unwavering devotion, and intelligent application. It alone 
can give men power: the power of faith, the power of love, 
and the power of a sure hope by which to live triumphant- 
ly in spite of every untoward circumstance. . . . Enough 
has been said to indicate that the evangelical approach 
must result in action. If the issue is the right relationship 
of the individual to society and the right social order, then 
it follows that the Church has a great responsibility because 
the Church is concerned with the welfare of the whole man 
and the whole society for eternity.”—Dr. Ralph H. Long 


Principles of Extension Work 

1. “Start where the people are and with what they have 
and what they know.” 

2. Approach farm and home problems as a unit. Among 
farmers and villagers, generally speaking, ‘the means of 
living and the ways of life are interlocking . . . the farm 
and the home are parts of a single enterprise.” 

3. “There is the primary principle of self-help, of assist- 
ing the people to help themselves in advancing their status. 
However slow and faltering this procedure may be in its 
initial stages, it makes for sure progress and gains accelera- 
tion with every advance.” 

4. “There is the principle of sharing, of participation of 
the person or the group served in the planning and the sup- 
port as well as in the operation of the program. If the 
dominating aim is to develop indigenous activities, rooted 
in the purposes and aspirations of the people, they must 
feel that the undertakings are of their own doing.” 

5. “. . . begin with the obvious and gain understanding 
and insight as experience and familiarity increase and the 
deeper problems become revealed.” 

6. “There is the elemental necessity of utilizing the 
knowledge that is available and finding the means of clos- 
ing the gap between knowledge and common practice— 
to make that which is known operative in the daily occupa- 
tions and experience of the people.” 

7. “... to gain the cooperation of the established govern- 
ment and of the responsible agencies and institutions of 
the people. . .” 

The above quotations are taken from the Foreword by 
Dr. A. R. Mann to Come Over Into Macedonia by Harold 
B. Allen, Rutgers University Press. This remarkable book— 
a record of ten years devoted to the reconstruction of a 
group of Macedonian villages—was reviewed in January 
1944 Agricultural Missions Notes. Reprinted with the kind 
permission of the author. 


Social Action in Rural Life 

We recognize that historically the growth of American 
democracy was rooted in the life of small communities. De- 
spite a high degree of urbanization, one-half of the Amer- 
ican people still live in rural places. They produce our food 
and fibre and a high proportion of our future population. 
In the interests of the whole nation, we shall seek for and 
with rural people: 

1. Security on the land. This means owner-operation of 
family-sized farms, or a system of cooperative farming 
which will preserve the basic values of the family-sized 
farm, and the support of governmental policies which will 
promote these values. 

2. A fair share of the national income. This involves the 
strengthening of the bargaining power of the American 
farmer through expansion of cooperative techniques. 


3. Adequate social institutions. The rural dweller should 
have homes, schools, churches, and community services not 
identical with those of the city, but equally complete and 
adequate to meet the true needs of their constituents. 

4. Redefinition of the role of the village. Only half our 
rural people are farmers. The other half, village dwellers, 
have been largely neglected in rural planning. We must 
seek to re-think the role, restore the dignity, and repossess 
the values inherent in the American village—From the 
“Chart for Social Action,” issued as a supplement to Social 
Action, September 15, 1944, published by the Council for 
Social Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


From 28 Members to Over 100,000,000 


On December 21, 1844, on Toad Lane in the textile city 
of Rochdale, England, a small group of 28 people, including 
one woman, who had organized the Society of Equitable 
Pioneers opened a cooperative store. From this small be- 
ginning the Cooperative movement has grown so that in 
1939 there were in 39 nations over 200,000 Cooperative 
Associations of all types with over 100,000,000 members 
doing an annual business estimated at $30,000,000,000. 


TOWARD ULTIMATE PEACE 


“We have not failed on the scientific front; we have failed 
on the moral front. We see that the broad and vital problem 
is not in how to feed the world, but how to make it possible 
for the world to feed itself. Only by boldly and unselfishly 
meeting this challenge can we hope for permanent peace. 
Too many men and nations have profited and hope again 
to profit from the poverty and low standards of so-called 
‘backward nations.’ It will be the retention and applica- 
tion of this philosophy which will again sow the seeds of 
wars and still more wars. . . Meanwhile, against the 
grim background of war, a world institution goes quietly on 
its way laying a solid foundation for ultimate peace and 
human betterment. . . . I refer to the Co-operative Move- 
ment.”—By Murray D. Lincoln, President of Co-operative 
League. From Penna. Co-op Review, September, 1944. 


Being a Good Farmer 


Being a good farmer used to be rewarded by a feeling 
of security, accomplishment, pride, and satisfaction. This 
was measured not so much in terms of wealth and cash 
income as in the satisfaction that comes with security. 
Should the first emphasis in the future be on man-hour 
production? Or, should it be on health and family first— 
with health and morale and the other good things that 
follow? Surely the latter is what the majority of our an- 
cestors had in mind when they homesteaded on the fron- 
tier.—M. L. Wilson. 


New Approaches to Old Truths 


There are very few new ideas in the world today, but 
there are many new and useful applications and combina- 
tions of the old to form something new. Here at Castaner 
we are not hoping to dream up new ideas to startle the 
world but instead, we hope to revive those old and ever 
constant ideals so long taught and so seldom applied in 
this world of surface actions; ideals of brotherhood, kind- 
ness and universal love of all mankind backed and proved 
by a life of service—From Castaner Newsletter, August, 
1944. 
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We Are NOT Making the'Most of Pomology _ 

Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, 87 years old, dean of American 
horticulture, and for many years head of Cornell Univer- 
sity’s work in that subject, dropped in unexpectedly at the 
recent 41st annual meeting of the American Society for 
Horticultural Science in Cleveland, Ohio. The American | 
Fruit Grower in its October issue quotes Dr. Bailey as 
saying: “We ought never to be so old but that we should 
like to grow a good variety of fruits or vegetables or flow- | 
ers or even seeds to produce new kinds. Otherwise, of 
what significance are the efforts of our experimenters to 
originate new varieties of fruits? The possibilities for 
sheer enjoyment in the raising of fruits are unimagined. 
Fruit growing is a wonderful and captivating subject, full | 
of color, sunshine, and flavor, with variety and interest for | 
every taste, albeit these rewards may be denied the people. 
I am convinced that we are not reaching the possibilities 
and full rewards in the growing of fragrant yields of the 
earth. We are not making the most of pomology. Emotion » 
and not alone profit-and-loss is a guiding force in human 
develpment; it may be well expressed in good fruits of 
good variety.”—From “Episodes,” New York State Exten- 
sion Service, Ithaca, N. Y. *F 


God Is Responsible for Ninety Per Cent, | 
Doctors for Ten Per cent of Healing Process 


On the eve of the annual meeting of the American Med-— 
ical Association, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, distinguished Boston © 
physician, told the Massachusetts Medical Society that the | 
doctor is accountable for only ten per cent of the healing 
process. “The body simply has a super-wisdom which is 
biased in favor of life, rather than death,” he said. “And 
it is a force that does not make as many wrong diagnoses 
as I did when I was in practice. What is this powerful 
force? It is God—the healing power on which all of us de- , 
pend in order to be here today. I earnestly commend: the 
medical profession to let the patient know of this great 
force that is working within him, working on the patient’s 
side, on the doctor’s side. It adds to the patient’s confidence — 
in his own life, in the doctor, the drugs, and therapeutics. 
It does the medical profession no good to avoid the word 
‘God.’ Why not teach the people the truth?”—The Christian | 
Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Evolution of a Farm Saying 


Aristotle (B. C. 384-322) related that Perses had declared 
that the master’s eye was the best thing to make a horse | 
fat, and that Libys had affirmed that the master’s footsteps. 
were the best manure for his land. 

In the first century A. D., Plutarch quoted as a saying: 
Nothing fattens the horse so much as the eye of the 
master. 

And Columella wrote: Wherever the eyes of the master, 
himself upon the spot, have been frequently cast, in that 
part the fruit will ripen in greater profusion. 

And Pliny wrote: The eyes and footsteps of the master 
are very wholesome things for the field. | 

In 1662, R. Watkyns reminded his readers that—The mas- 
ter’s eye, as it is always found, Doth fat the horse; his foot 
doth fat the ground. 

Today it is said: The footstep of the farmer is the best 
manure for his farm. The eye of the farmer is the best feed | 
for his cattle—Land Policy Review, Fall, 1944. 


